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I. INTRODUCTION 


[stamic historiography preserves many tantalizing testaments to the social history 
and status of non-Arab peoples in pre-Islamic times, sometimes in the form of mocking 
references to an opponent’s ancestry. One of the most curious of these refers to Jews of 
Sepphoris, the largest city of the Galilee in Roman times, and is put into the mouth of 
Muhammad the Prophet himself.! Muhammad is said to have rejected a plea for clemency 
from a long-time antagonist from within his tribe, one “Uqba ibn Abi Mu‘ayt, a grandson 
of Abū “Amr ibn Umayya. When “Uqba was captured at the Battle of Badr in 624 C.E., two 
years after Muhammad’s emigration from Mecca to Medina, he claimed tribal kinship with 
Muhammad. The Prophet replied: “Are you not merely a Jew from the Jews of Sepphoris? 
(yahidi min yahid Safiriyya).” This account is best known to Jewish historians from the 
entry on Sepphoris in a geographical handbook by al-Bakri (d. 1094), which was pub- 
lished in Sefer Ha-Yishuv, with the Arabic text and a Hebrew translation.” As we shall see, 
there are important parallels; yet al-Bakri’s text gives the fullest account: 


Saftriyya (i.e., Sepphoris) . . . is a well-known place in the Gates of Syria. When the Prophet, prayers 
and blessings of Allah upon him, ordered the killing of “Uqba ibn Abi Mu‘ayt, he said: “Shall I be 
killed [although I am] of the Quraysh?” [i.e., the tribe of Muhammad]. The Prophet replied: “But are 
you not merely a Jew, from the Jews of Sepphoris?” .. . 

“Umar b. al-Khattab, may God be pleased with him, said: “The arrow has produced a sound: laysa 
minha ‘not of them’ [i.e., the tribe Quraysh]. . . .”4 

Al-Kalbi said that Umayya went to Syria and stayed there for ten years. There he linked up with 
(waga‘a “alã) a Jewish maidservant of the Lakhm, from the people of Sepphoris, called Turna.° [Ibn 
Qutayba’s citation of Ibn al-Kalbi adds here: she had a Jewish husband from the people of Sepphoris.] 
She bore him Dhakwan. Umayya adopted him and called him Abt “Amr. 


l I thank Stuart S. Miller for bringing this fascinat- 2 Al-Bakri, Kitab Mu‘ jam ma ~ista‘jam, ed. F. Wiis- 
ing tradition to my attention. This paper began as my __ tenfeld (Göttingen and Paris, 1877), vol. 2, p. 609. Asaf 
comments on Miller’s reference to this tradition and, and Meir, Sefer ha-yishuv, vol. 2 (from the Arab con- 
with his encouragement, was rapidly expanded into an quest to the Crusades) (Jerusalem, 5704/1944), p. 53. 
article. Miller provided much assistance, including ed- 3 The translation from Arabic is my own. The ellip- 
itorial and bibliographical, for which I am grateful. sis after the name of the city reflects the usual note in 

such texts about the vocalization of the city’s name. 
4 Or “not of the [other] arrows.” Abū al-Fadl Ahmad 
b. Muhammad al-Maydani’s discussion of this proverb 


[JNES 60 no. 1 (2001)] is found in Majma‘ al-amthal (Cairo, 1955), vol. 1, pp. 

© 2001 by The University of Chicago. 191-92 and is treated below. 

All rights reserved. The transliteration of her name adopts Wiistenfeld’s 

0022—2968/200 1/600 1—0002$02.00. vocalization of its first letter; see al-Bakri, vol. 2, p. 609. 
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Sepphoris’s importance as a Jewish center decreased dramatically after the fourth century. 
Perhaps this was because it was occupied and its Jewish inhabitants punished after the Jew- 
ish revolt against Gallus Caesar, although recent archaeological excavations have suggested 
that it was an earthquake in 363 C.E., a few years after the Gallus revolt, which “ended the 
glory of the Roman occupation there.”® Although M. Avi- Yonah believed that it was a Jewish 
town “to the fifth century and beyond,” most standard histories of the Jews of Galilee 
or Palestine up to the Arab conquest do not pay much attention to Sepphoris after this 
time. Nevertheless, there continued to be a Jewish presence in Sepphoris to the end of 
Byzantine rule and into Arab times, although the non-Jewish presence was clearly an in- 
creasing proportion of the inhabitants. By the seventh century, the overall population and 
regional significance had decreased due to a combination of natural disasters, war, demo- 
graphic movements, and other factors. In the accounts of the Arab conquests, it appears to 
be a village or local center, not a major city.’ 

The tradition of Umayya’s Jewish slave-girl seems to confirm Jewish residence in Sep- 
phoris, or at least that Arab historians presumed that Jews lived there, and possibly harks 
back to a period before the city’s decline. The Arabic construction, Yahiidi min Yahiid 
Saftriyya, literally “a Jew from the Jews of Sepphoris” is typical of Arabic prose, and 
should be understood simply as “one of the Jews of Sepphoris,’ or even “a Sepphorean 
Jew.” The existence of such a community is not doubted by any of the Muslim authors 
debating the tradition; as we shall see, one of them even suggests “Ugba’s Jewish back- 
ground to explain a reference to his son’s descent from “one of the non-Arab brutes of 
Sepphoris.” 

Moshe Gil has discussed the tradition briefly, with parallels and references, and Michael 
Lecker has placed it in the context of similar stories of links between Muhammad’s tribe 
and Jewish women.'° Stuart S. Miller also calls attention to this tradition in his treatment 
of the literary sources pertaining to Sepphoris.'! Al-Bakri’s account provides an interesting 
point of departure for a case study of variants within traditions, the way genealogical 
claims were handled, and in particular, the use of Jewish heritage as a means to cast asper- 
sions on one’s adversaries in early Islamic times. 


6 E, Meyers, “Roman Sepphoris in Light of New 
Archaeological Evidence,” in Lee I. Levine, The Gali- 
lee in Late Antiquity (New York and Cambridge, 1992), 
p. 328. On the Gallus revolt, see J. Geiger, “The Gallus 
Revolt and the Question of Building the Temple in the 
Time of Julian,’ in Palestine from the Destruction of 
the Second Temple to the Muslim Conquest, 2 vols., ed. 
Z. Baras (Jerusalem, 1982-84), vol. 1, pp. 202-8; and 
B. G. Nathanson, “Jews, Christians and the Gallus Re- 
volt in the Fourth Century,” Biblical Archaeology 49 
(1986): 26-36. 

7 Avi-Yonah in Encyclopedia Judaica (EJ), s.v. 
“Sepphoris”; idem, Jews of Palestine: A Political His- 
tory from the Bar Kokhba Rebellion to the Arab Con- 
quest (New York, 1976), pp. 176-80, reviews the 
Gallus revolt and notes that despite the events of mid- 
century, Sepphoris was again a Jewish city by the late 
fourth century. 

8 Neither G. Alon, The Jews in Their Land in the 
Talmudic Age, trans. G. Levi (Cambridge, 1989), nor 
M. Avi-Yonah, The Jews under Roman and Byzantine 


Rule: A Political History of Palestine from the Bar 
Kochba Revolt to the Arab Conquest (New York, 1976), 
have references to Sepphoris after the times of Constan- 
tine and the mid-century revolt against Gallus Caesar. 

? On Sepphoris in the late Byzantine and Arab 
periods, see articles by Ehud Netzer and Zeev Weiss, 
“Sepphoris during the Byzantine Period,” and my chap- 
ter “Sepphoris in the Arab Period,’ in R. Nagy et al., 
eds., Sepphoris in Galilee: Crosscurrents of Culture 
(Raleigh, North Carolina and Winona Lake, Indiana, 
1996), pp. 81-90 and 91-100. 

10 Moshe Gil, Eretz Yisrael bi-tequfah ha-muslimit 
ha-rishona (Tel Aviv, 5743/1983), sec. 2 (pp. 3 f.); 
English translation: Ethel Broido, trans., A History of 
Palestine 634-1099 (New York, 1992) (the English 
translation has the same section numbers as the He- 
brew); see also Michael Lecker, “Links between 
Qurashis and Jewish Women,” Jerusalem Studies in 
Arabic and Islam 10 (1987): 19-20. 

Il S, S. Miller, Ancient Sepphoris and Historical 
Memory: The Literary Sources, in preparation. 
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II. THE TRADITION 


In addition to linguistic and geographical notes expected in such handbooks, al-Bakri’s 
tradition has three elements: a conversation that ends with a sharp rejoinder, rejecting 
claims based on kinship; ‘Umar’s proverb “the arrow has produced a sound”; and the gene- 
alogical background regarding Umayya’s sojourn in Palestine and his adopted son. Each of 
these elements is preserved in variant ways in parallel texts, sometimes with different word- 
ings or roles or even involving different people. Discussion of this tradition thus requires us 
to consider at least three chronological contexts: (1) the sixth-century Byzantine period of 
“Ugba’s supposed Jewish-born grandfather; (2) the times of Muhammad, whose supposed 
reference to the Jews of Sepphoris is the occasion for the recording of this incident; and 
(3) parallel references from later times, showing sentiment against “Uqba’s son al-Walid 
or other Umayyads. 

““Al-Kalbi,” that is, Muhammad al-Kalbi (d. 763) or his son Hisham (d. ca. 819), is cited 
by al-Bakri as his source for the story of Umayya’s sojourn in Syria and Abt “Amr’s Sep- 
phoris connection. Hisham and his father were experts on early genealogy, and Hisham was 
the author of the Jamharat al-Nasab, the massive compendium of tribal genealogy.'? Ac- 
cording to the Fihrist of Ibn al-Nadim, Hisham said his father reported that he learned the 
genealogy of Quraysh, Muhammad’s tribe, from Abū Salih, who had acquired it from SAqil 
b. Abi Talib, whom we will encounter below.'? Ibn Qutayba (d. 889) cites the tradition 
(calling his source Ibn al-Kalbi) in virtually identical terms—although he includes it in a 
biographical note about al-Walid, “Uqba’s son, and adds a reference to the slave-girl’s hus- 
band, which could change the presumption as to who fathered Dhakwan. In Ibn Qutayba’s 
version, Ibn al-Kalbi is the source for a version of the story of Muhammad’s reproach of 
“Ugqba as well. Ibn Qutayba has slightly different wording for Muhammad’s reproach (“You 
are only a Jew of the people of Sepphoris’’) and does not preserve “Uqba’s plea.'* 

The conversation of Muhammad and “Uqba occurs without a Jewish or Sepphorean ref- 
erence in the account of the capture and execution of “Uqba by Ibn Ishaq (d. 767)!° and, 
following Ibn Ishaq’s text, al-Tabari (d. 923),'° usually considered the most authoritative 
biographer of Muhammad and historian of the Islamic world. A poem preserved by al- 
Tabari also makes reference to “Dhakwan the Sepphorean.”'’ Ibn Sa‘d (died 845) gives a 
detailed account of why Umayya spent ten years in Palestine but no mention of the link with 
the Jewish slave-girl or the denunciation of “Uqba on this account.'® A variant preserved by 
Ibn Habib (d. 859) has some of the elements of the al-Bakri account but lacks reference to 


12 Published by W. Caskel, Gamharat an-Nasab: 
Das genealogische Werk des Hisam ibn Muhammad 
al-Kalbi (Leiden, 1966). 

13 B, Dodge, trans., The Fihrist of al-Nadim (New 
York, 1970), p. 205. 

14 Ibn Qutayba, Kitab al-Ma‘arif (Cairo, 1969), 
pp. 318-19. 

I5 E Wiistenfeld, ed., Das Leben Muhammads 
(Gottingen, 1858—60, repr. Frankfurt am Main, 1961), 
vol. 2, p. 458; A. Guillaume, trans., Life of Muhammad 
(London and New York, 1955), p. 308. 

16 Reference will be discussed below. Reference to 
the Arabic text is to Muhammad b. Jarir al-Tabari, Za°rikh 
al-rusul wal-mulik, ed. M. J. de Goeje (Leiden, 1879- 


90). In general, my English translations follow those of 
the State University of New York Press translation of 
The History of al-Tabari, vol. 6, W. M. Watt and M. V. 
McDonald, trans., Muhammad at Mecca (Albany, 
1988); vol. 7, Watt and McDonald, trans., Foundation 
of the Community (Albany, 1987); vol. 15, Stephen 
Humphreys, trans., The Crisis of the Early Caliphate 
(Albany, 1990). Citations to al-Tabari give the Leiden 
edition page number and SUNY volume and page 
number. 

'7 Al-Tabari, year 35, p. 3065, SUNY, vol. 15, 
p. 261. 

18 S., Moinul Haq, trans., Ibn Sa‘d’s Kitab al-Tabakat 
al-Kabir (Karachi, 1967), vol. 1, p. 78; vol. 2, p. 24. 
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Sepphoris.!? Another important variation on our story, recorded by al-Mas‘idi (d. 956), ad- 
dresses the response about Sepphorean ancestry to “Uqba’s son, who is called, however, a 
Sepphorean “ilj, usually meaning “non-Arab brute” or “unbeliever”; the Jewish reference is 
glossed by the al-Mas‘udi himself.” Abū al-Faraj al-Isbahani (d. 969) reports the rejection 
of Dhakwan’s lineage in comments ascribed to Daghfal, a genealogist associated with the 
court of Mu‘awiya.”! Ibn al-Athir (d. 1234) preserves a similar accusation of being a brut- 
ish Sepphorean used in the early eighth century as a reproach to a different branch of the 
Umayyads.” 

“Umar’s proverb is discussed by al-Maydani (d. 1124) in his collection of proverbs and 
in other works on proverbs and classical dictionaries.” The relevant parallels are discussed 
below. 


II. THE LATE BYZANTINE, PRE-ISLAMIC BACKGROUND: UMAYYA AND ABU SAMR 


The outline of the story conforms to literary motifs and historical data about Arabs in 
Palestine and the surrounding areas in pre-Islamic times. Nevertheless, some scholars see 
at least certain details of the story of Umayya’s sojourn in Syria as likely to be legend. 

Umayya was one of the leading personalities in Mecca of his day and the eponymous 
ancestor of the caliphs of the Umayyad dynasty (661-750), which ruled from Syria. “Uqba 
was his great-grandson, as were three caliphs: the third caliph, Uthman b. SAffan b. Abi al- 
“As (644-56); Mu‘awiya b. Abi Sufyan b. Harb (661-80), the founder of the Umayyad dy- 
nasty; and Marwan b. al Hakam b. Abt al-‘As (684-85). 

Ibn Sad and al-Tabari report in detail about a feud between Umayya and his paternal 
cousin Hashim.** Hashim was Muhammad’s great-grandfather and an ancestor of the 
“Abbasids, who overthrew the Umayyads in 750 C.E., and of “Alī and the Shiite imams. (Ibn 
Sa‘d himself was also associated with the Hashimites.)*° An arbitrator decided in favor 
of Hashim, and according to a provision agreed upon by the parties, Umayya was required 
to go into exile from Mecca to Syria for ten years. In al-Tabari’s report, there is a variant 
in which the feud was between a son of Hashim and a son of Umayya.”° 

G. Levi Della Vida says: “This story is evidently only an anticipation of the rivalry be- 
tween the Umaiyads and Hashimids . . . which forms the centre of the political struggle in 
the Arab Empire in the first two centuries of the Hidjra...: it looks like a legend of 
learned origin.”*’ A modern translator of Ibn Sa‘d also dismisses this story, on the basis 
of traditions which would make both parties very young if and when the feud occurred.”8 


1? Tlse Lichtenstadter, ed., Kitab al-Muhabbar (Beirut, 
1960), pp. 157 f. 

20 Al-Mas‘tdi, Murūj al-Dhahab (Beirut, 1973), 
vol. 2, pp. 343 f. 

W. Robertson Smith, Kinship and Marriage in 
Early Arabia (Boston, 1903; repr. New York, 1962), 
p. 53; I. Goldziher, Muslim Studies (London, 1971), 
vol. 1, p. 177. 

22 cIzz al-Din ‘Ali b. Muhammad Ibn al-Athir, 
Al-Kāmil fi al-Ta°’rikh, ed. C. J. Tornberg (Leiden, 
1867), vol. 4, p. 471. Most of the sources are given 
by Gil, Eretz Yisrael, sec. 2n. 

See sources in E. W. Lane, Arabic-English Lex- 
icon (London, 1863-93), Book 1, part 2, p. 653; see also 


G. W. E Freytag, Arabum Proverbia (Bonn, 1838, repr. 
Osnabriick, 1968), vol. 1, p. 341; al-Maydani, cited n. 4 
above. 

24 S. Moinul Haq, trans., Ibn Sa‘d’s Kitab, vol. 1, 
p. 78; al-Tabari, vol. 1, pp. 1090-91 f., SUNY, vol. 6, 
pp. 17-18. 

25 ER, s.v. “Ibn Sad.” 

26 Al-Tabari, vol. 1, p. 1091; vol. 6, p. 18. 

EI, s.v. “Umaiya.” 

28 S. Moinul Haq, trans., Ibn Sa‘d’s Kitab, vol. 1, 

p. 78. 
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Even so, there seems little reason to doubt that Umayya lived for an extended period in 
what the Arabs called “Syria,” probably, in this case, meaning Palestine, and Umayya’s 
adopted son Abū ‘Amr Dhakwan should be considered historical. Although Levi Della 
Vida finds certain elements of this story to be problematic, he nevertheless cautions that 
“too great scepticism with regard to tradition [regarding Umayya] would be as ill-advised 
as absolute faith in its statements.””? 

In any case, the Umayyads knew Palestine well in pre-Islamic times. Indeed, al-Walid 
b. “Uqba himself, for example, and other Umayyads such as “Amr b. al-‘As and Yazid b. 
Abi Sufyan, were appointed as major leaders of expeditions to southern Syria, as M. Sha- 
ban has suggested, because “their former trade activities [had made them] familiar with the 
expected field of action.”?? There seems no reason to doubt that Umayya and many of his 
descendants spent extensive periods there. 

At the time of Umayya’s purported stay in Palestine, there were many Arab tribes in the 
area. The Lakhm tribe, mentioned in al-Bakri’s tradition, is best known for the dynasty 
based at al-Hira near the Euphrates, but there was a Syrian/Palestinian branch as well; both 
had become largely Christian. It seems that the Umayyads had links with Lakhm and re- 
lated tribes both before and after the advent of Islam.?! The son of a slave-girl obtained by 
a visitor from a local tribe would be a slave, and (regardless of paternity) it was not unusual 
for the master to free him and adopt him as his son. Thus the outline of the story is conso- 
nant with ancient Arab practice and what we know of Umayya’s life.3? 

It is difficult to say just what information we may glean from the story of Turna 
(Dhakwan’s mother), even if we accept the account to be totally factual. It is impossible 
to generalize from the Arabic ama yahiidiyya, “Jewish maidservant,’ to imply anything 
definitive about Turna herself or about Jewish Sepphoreans with respect to tribal affilia- 
tion or alliances, free or slave status, or concubinage. One might even question Turna’s 
actual identification with a religious community. “Uqba would still have had sufficient 
Jewish heritage to support this accusation even if Turna had never practiced Judaism, or 
indeed, had become a pagan or a Christian, a possibility suggested both by the religion of 
Lakhm and by the likely Christian majority in Sepphoris at that time. Even if she is taken 
to be fully Jewish, it may not mean there was still a Jewish community in Sepphoris, as 
she may have been descended from Sepphoreans but not born there herself. Perhaps her 
forebears were, for example, taken captive in the revolt against Gallus. In any case, 
further speculation about Turna’s position is impossible without further data about her 
and, in general, about Jews in sixth-century Palestine. Moreover, as we shall see, “Uqba 
himself had close ties with the Jews of Madina; this together with his opposition to Mu- 
hammad may have earned him a Jewish sobriquet. 

As noted above, Ibn al-Kalbi’s text, as preserved by Ibn Qutayba, mentions that Turna 
had had a Jewish Sepphorean husband; al-Bakri omits this line. Without the Ibn Qutayba 


29 E], s.v. “Umaiya.” 

30 Islamic History (New York, 1971), p. 25; see also 
Gil, Eretz-Yisrael, sec. 44. 

31 See, for example, ER, s.v. “Lakhm.” 

32 On pre-Islamic kinship, slavery, and adoption, 
see, for example, Smith, Kinship and Marriage, and 
especially Goldziher’s chapter “SArab and “Ajam” in 
Muslim Studies, vol. 1. More recently, Patricia Crone 


has analyzed the system of slavery and patronage as 
a case study for assessing the influence of various 
precedents in determining Islamic legal practice: 
Roman, Provincial and Islamic Law: The Origins of 
the Islamic Patronate (New York, 1987). Crone also 
contributed the article “Mawla” to EP, in which all 
these issues are discussed. 
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version, al-Bakri’s reading probably should be understood as meaning that Umayya was in 
fact the father. Arabic waga‘a ‘ald can mean “to meet up with someone or something” or 
“to have sexual intercourse.” So a likely translation might be that Umayya had sexual in- 
tercourse with Turna, and she gave birth to Dhakwan. Ibn Qutayba’s text, however, 
makes reference to Turna’s husband, probably to be understood as implying that Turna’s 
Jewish husband, not Umayya, was Dhakwan’s biological father. Nevertheless, even here 
it is not impossible that “she bore him” refers back to Umayya and not to her husband or, 
for that matter, in al-Bakri’s reading, that Turna’s son predates her becoming Umayya’s 
slave. Nevertheless, any non-noble blood—maternal as well as paternal—seems to be 
enough to question the nobility of the descendant’s lineage. Non-Arab, especially Jew- 
ish, blood was usually considered to be of particularly degraded status in the kinship 
system.*? Thus whether Dhakwan was the son of a Jewish father or the son of Umayya 
himself, his status was lessened by being the son of a slave mother and even more so 
because she was Jewish. 

Adoption was abolished under Islam (Qur’an 33:40). This verse came down in 626, 
two years after the execution of “Uqba, and allowed Muhammad to marry the wife of his 
adoptive son.** On the other hand, in pre-Islamic times an adoptive son was often consid- 
ered to have the same status as a genetic son. Arab genealogy lists contain numerous ex- 
amples of freedmen and adoptive sons with no explanation whatsoever. W. Robertson 
Smith’s classic formulation was that “to preserve the doctrine of tribal homogeneity, it was 
feigned that the adopted son was verifiably and for all effects of the blood of his father.» 
Patricia Crone cites the modern Bedouin concept that the adoptee becomes part of the 
tribe samawi wadamawi, “by name and by blood,’ but she prefers to consider adoption as 
providing metaphoric rather than fictitious kinship.*° This may explain why, several gener- 
ations later, the actual lineage could be used to impugn “Uqba or other Umayyads. 

Abt “Amr accompanied Umayya when he returned to Mecca and assisted him in his 
old age. After Umayya’s death, as was the custom, Abu ‘Amr inherited his wife Amina, 
the mother of Abū al-‘Asi.’ 

In short, the general outline of the story of Umayya and Abt ‘Amr seems reliable, but 
most of the details are open to some speculation. Turna, the Jewish slave-girl from Sep- 
phoris, seems to be an historical figure but cannot be conclusively shown to be so. 


IV. SUQBA 


We now turn to “Uqba, Abū SAmr’s grandson and Muhammad’s contemporary. “Uqba 
was a wine dealer,*® dealing with a product proscribed by Islam. Islamic historiography 
records numerous examples of ‘Uqba’s antagonistic attitude to Muhammad. He apparently 
recited poetic attacks against Muhammad’? and, together with Abt Jahl, incited Abt Lahab, 
the Prophet’s uncle and leader of his clan, to refuse protection to his nephew.“ “Uqba 


33 See Crone, Roman, Provincial and Islamic Law, 38 Tbid., p. 575. 
pp. 67 ff. 39 S. Moinul Haq, trans., Ibn Sa‘d’s Kitab, vol. 1, 
34 See, for example, EI, the article “Zayd b. Haritha.”” p. 244; see M. Watt, Muhammad at Medina (Oxford, 
35 Smith, Kinship and Marriage, p. 52. 1967), p. 13. 
36 Crone, Roman, Provincial and Islamic Law, 40 For relevant sources see, for example, EP, s.v. 
pp. 48, 51. “Abū Lahab,’ and Watt, Muhammad at Mecca (Ox- 
37 Ibn Qutayba, Al-Ma“arif, pp. 75, 318. ford, 1953), pp. 137-38. 
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claimed, among other things, that Muhammad showed disrespect for his family by main- 
taining that ‘Abd al-Muttalib was fated for Hell.*! “Uqba accepted a dare from Ubayy b. 
Khalaf to spit in Muhammad’s face, upon which verses of the Qur°an (25:29-31) were re- 
vealed.** Perhaps this incident earned him a place on the list of those who had mistreated 
Muhammad in his house.*? Once he came upon Muhammad at the Ka‘ba, twisted his robe 
around his neck, and beat him violently until Abū Bakr came and separated them, an inci- 
dent described by an eyewitness as “the worst thing” ever done to the Prophet.** On the 
eve of the Battle of Badr (624 C.£.), he actively encouraged Meccans to go out to do battle 
with Muhammad, even to the extent of embarrassing his comrade Ubayy b. Khalaf, by 
then an old man.* Perhaps most significant is “Uqba’s continuing connection with the 
Jewish community of Medina. Ibn Ishaq tells us how “Uqba, accompanied by Nadar b. al- 
Harith, went to the Jews of Medina for advice on how to deal with Muhammad well be- 
fore Muhammad’s emigration from Mecca to Medina. The Jews provided them with a set 
of questions with which to test Muhammad. Later, when Muhammad met these Jews in 
Medina after the hijra, Ibn Ishaq reminds us that they had helped “Uqba and Nadr.*® 

Nadr and “Uqba are joined together in the account of the captives taken at Badr as well. 
The battle was a significant victory for the Muslims, with many Meccan casualties and some 
seventy captives. The Muslims allowed for the ransom of most of the captives for handsome 
sums but executed Nadr and “Uqba and, according to Ibn Sa‘d, five others.” According to 
some sources, the captives were killed in al-Safra°, a valley near Medina;** it is curious, but 
probably insignificant, that the name of this valley is similar to that of Sepphoris. Ibn Ishaq 
and al-Tabari preserve a report that Nadr was killed there, then “Uqba was killed a little 
closer to Medina; “Alī was appointed by Muhammad to be the first executioner.*? 

These were the first captives of the war between Muhammad and his Meccan kinsmen, 
and his community had never before been faced with the question of whether loyalties 
to tribe or Islam should take precedence with respect to captured enemies.*° ‘Uqba’s request 
as reported by al-Bakri—“Shall I be killed [although I am] of the Quraysh?”—is a plea 
for clemency based on tribal affiliation and is very appropriate to this context. But it is 
totally lacking in Ibn Ishaq’s account, in which “Uqba makes his appeal as a father of 
young children, and neither his kinship to Muhammad nor his Jewish connections play a 
role in the exchange. Instead, the exchange, especially Muhammad’s answer, may have 
been a response to “Uqba’s earlier statements to Abū Lahab about the damnation of ‘Abd 
al-Muttalib: 


41 Watt, Muhammad at Mecca, pp. 137-38. 

42 Tbn Ishāq, p. 238, Guillaume trans., pp. 164 f.; 
Mahmid b. “Umar al-Zamakhshārī, Al-Kashshāf “an 
haq@ ig al-tanzil, 4 vols. (Beirut, n.d.), vol. 2, p. 95. 

43 Ibn Ishaq, vol. 1, pp. 276-77, Guillaume trans., 
p. 191. 

a Al-Tabari, p. 1186, trans. vol. 6, p. 102. 

45 Tbn Ishaq, Guillaume trans., p. 291; Tabari, p. 
1296, trans. vol. 7, p. 38. 

46 Ibn Ishaq, Guillaume trans., pp. 136, 270; Wüs- 
tenfeld ed., vol. 1, pp. 192, 400. 

47 S. Moinul Haq, trans., [bn Sa‘d’s Kitab, vol. 2, 
p. 24. According to Ibn Qutayba, p. 155, only three 
prisoners were killed, “Uqba, al-Nadr, and one TuSayma 
b. Abi “Adl; there were forty-four prisoners taken. 


48 Tbn Qutayba, al-Ma‘arif, p. 155. 

49 Tbn Ishaq, p. 458, Guillaume trans., p. 308; al- 
Tabari, pp. 1335-36 and trans. vol. 7, pp. 65 f. See also 
Ibn al-Athir, vol. 2, pp. 130-31. These sources give 
“Ali as executioner of only Nadr, the first prisoner 
killed. 

50 Muhammad Husayn Haykal, in his The Life of 
Muhammad, trans. I. R. Faruqi (Philadelphia, 1976), 
pp. 234 ff., notes that the rules for ransoming prisoners 
had not yet been worked out. He decries unnamed Ori- 
entalists who have made the execution of these two 
into an example of Islamic brutality and contrasts 
Muslim civility to their enemies with Christian barbar- 
ity against Muslims and others. 
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When the Apostle ordered him to be killed, “Uqba said, “But who will look after my children, 
O Muhammad?” “Hell” he said, and “Asim b. Thabit . . . killed him... . >! 


Al-Maydant’s Dictionary of Proverbs and Ibn Habib’s Kitab al-Muhabbar give both ver- 
sions of “Uqba’s plea—the statement “shall I be killed although I am of Quraysh?” and 
“Who will look after my children?” But neither is met with “You are a Jew. . . .” Instead, 
these texts cite ‘Umar’s proverb about the arrow’s sound as the response to the “Shall I be 
killed” question and give the answer reported by Ibn Ishaq and al-Tabari regarding hellfire 
in connection with the fate of the children. Al-Maydani, however, puts the “shall I be 
killed” question in the mouth of ‘Uqba’s son al-Walid; al-Walid survived long after “Umar’s 
death, and this simply may be a mistake. Perhaps al-Maydani found the explanation of the 
proverb in a source such as Ibn Qutayba, in which it occurs in a biography of al-Walid, al- 
though it refers to al-Walid’s father “Uqba.~? 

Wensinck’s Concordance of Traditions does not show any other significant references 
to the interchange about “Uqba’s Jewish, Sepphorean heritage.” Qur°’an commentaries, 
however, might yield additional information in the exegesis of verses supposed to reflect 
“Ugba’s actions or the Battle at Badr.>* 


V. AL-WALID IBN SUQBA AND LATER UMAYYADS 


“Uqba b. Abi Mu‘ayt’s purported Sepphorean Jewish background is found in a different 
context in al-Mas‘tdi’s work Murūj al-dhahab [The meadows of gold]. Al Mas‘tdi does 
not report any version of our story in his account of the life of Muhammad but has a 
significant parallel in a verbal attack on “Uqba’s son, al-Walid. Al-Walid’s mother was also 
the mother of the Caliph ‘Uthman b. ‘Affan. In his notice about “Uthmān’s appointment of 
his half-brother al-Walid b. “Uqba b. Abi Mu‘ayt as governor of Ktfa, Mas‘tdi calls al- 
Walid “one of those whom the Prophet had reported to be of the People of Hell.”°° Allega- 
tions concerning Walid’s drinking and other activities inimical to Islam caused him to be 
disciplined and removed from his post. Although many accepted these allegations without 
question,” according to the fuller account preserved by al-Tabari, al-Walid may have been 
falsely accused.’ 

Al-Mas‘tdi relates that, having witnessed al-Walid b. “Uqba revile the Caliph ‘Uthman, 


-Aqil b. Abi Talib, who was present, said: “O son of Abt Mufayt! It is as if you do not know who 
you are! You are a non-Arab brute (“ilj) from the people of Sepphoris.”—This [i.e., Sepphoris] is a 
village between Akka’ (Acre) and al-Lajjtin (Megiddo), in the province of Damascus and lands of 
Tiberias. It has been mentioned that his father was a Jew from there.>® 


‘Aqil was the older brother of “Alī and nephew of Muhammad. He was a partisan of the 
Hashimites, praising them and denigrating the Umayyads, even in the presence of Caliph 


>! Guillaume trans., p. 308; Wiistenfeld ed., p. 458. 

1 Al-Maydānī, Majma“ al-amthāl, vol. 1, pp. 191- 
92; Ibn Habib, Kitab al-Muhabbar, pp. 157-58. 

5 A. J. Wensinck, Concordance et indices de la 
tradition musulmane (Leiden, 1962). 

4 For example, Zamakhshari’s exegesis of the verse 
revealed about “Uqba, cited above, indeed quotes the 
story of how he died, including the question about the 


fate of his children, in a form similar to that of Ibn 
Ishaq, i.e., with no reference to his Sepphorean Jewish 
heritage; see vol. 2, p. 95. 
55 Muriij al-Dhahab (Beirut, 1973), vol. 2, pp. 343 f. 
56 See, for example, Ibn Qutayba, p. 319. 
>7 Tabari, vol. 1, pp. 2840 ff., trans. vol 15, pp. 45 ff. 
58 See al-Mas‘idi, Murij, p. 345. 
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Mu‘awiya,”’ and was fearful because of his knowledge of damaging genealogical tradi- 
tions.© Al-Jahiz, noting his “knowledge of the mothers” said “no one stood before him.”®! 
Al-Mas‘udi himself seems also to have had an animus against “Uthmān and the Umayyads 
in general.® 

“Uthman’s insistence on punishment led to ill will between two branches of the Umayyad 
family. After ‘Uthman’s murder, al-Walid pledged loyalty to “Alī but soon moved to al- 
Raqqa on the northern Euphrates where he retired from public life; he was one of the fam- 
ily members who refused to take sides (i‘tazala) in the conflicts that erupted at this time 
between the Umayyad Mu‘awiya and ‘Ali. 

Al-Mas‘udi’s reference to “Uqba’s son al-Walid being among the “people of hell” is 
reminiscent of the response element of Ibn Ishaq’s account, noted above, in which Mu- 
hammad did not accuse “Uqba of a Jewish, Sepphorean heritage but informed him instead 
that his children faced Hell. The Sepphoris response element is present, however, in the 
statement that al-Walid was an ‘ilj and al-Mas‘idi’s gloss that al-Walid’s father was said 
to be a Sepphorean Jew. Here, however, the literary form of the response is similar, but the 
Sepphorean Jew element is contained in a gloss, and the speaker and recipient of the re- 
sponse are different from those of al-Bakri’s statement. Al-Mas‘udi did not elaborate fur- 
ther; it is hard to know whether he was aware of the tradition of Muhammad calling “Uqba 
a Sepphorean Jew or of the genealogy going back to Dhakwan. Had he been aware of 
these, al-Mas‘iidi might have mentioned the Prophet or referred to Walid’s ancestors, not 
his father. 

Others associate this tradition with al-Walid in various ways. As we have seen, Ibn 
Qutayba placed the quotation from Ibn al-Kalbi—including the reference to Muhammad 
calling “Uqba a Jew from the people of Sepphoris—in the context of a chapter about al- 
Walid, and al-Maydani improbably made al-Walid the subject of ‘Umar’s proverb. 

A poetic reference to al-Walid’s flawed ancestry occurs in verses composed after the 
murder of “Uthman. Fadl b. ‘Abbas asked whether vengeance for the murdered Caliph 
could be championed by /bn Dhakwan al-SGfiri (which here must mean “the descendant 
of Dhakwan the Sepphorean’’). He says “Amr, ‘Uthman’s oldest son, had a better claim for 
revenge than al-Walid and his brother “Umāra, whose mother was also the mother of ‘Uth- 
man. Note that the poem still places “Uqba at the center of the accusation: his son is com- 
pared to a mule, but “Uqba is called an ass: 


Do you seek vengeance to which you have no right? 

What is Ibn DhakwaAn al-Saftri next to ‘Amr? 

Just as the ass’s foal claims descent from her mother [the horse] and forgets her father [the ass] 
when she vies with those possessing rightful pride. 


5? Tbid., vol. 3, p. 46. On “Aqil Ibn Abi Talib, see 
the ae by L. Vecca-Valieri in EF. 
0 Goldziher, Muslim Studies, vol. 1, p. 176. 
6l On “Aqil’s reputation, see al-Jahiz, AL -Bayan wal- 
tabyin (Cairo, 1947), vol. 1, p. 309; vol. 2, p. 334. 
See Tarif Khalidi, Islamic Historiography: The 
es of al-Masudi (Albany, 1975), pp. 122, 128 ff. 
3 Ibn Qutayba, p. 320. See also, for example, Ah- 
mad Ibn Hajar al-‘Asqalani, Tahdhib al-tahdhib (Beirut, 


1993), vol. 6, p. 92. 
4 Al-Ma“arif, pp. 318-19. 

65 Al-Tabari, p. 3065, vol. 15, p. 261. Humphreys 
(vol. 15, n. 471) considers this “a bit obscure”; he con- 
siders Ibn Dhakwān to be the son of al-Walīd and a 
Jewish woman from Sepphoris but gives no sources. 
Clearly, Dhakwān is a reference to “Uqba’s grandfather, 
not al-Walid. 
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The poet next praises “Alī and calls him “the first to strike down the sinners at Badr,” no 
doubt here a further unflattering reference to “Uqba as one of the prisoners executed after 
the Battle of Badr.®° 

Ibn al-Athir records a Sepphorean accusation made many years later to an entirely 
different Umayyad family unit. Ibn al-Athir notes in the events of the year 82 (701-2 C.E.) 
regarding the struggles of “Abd al-Malik b. Marwan (r. 685—705 c.£.) for control of Iraq, 
that one of his opponents said that the “descendants of Abū al-“As are unbelievers from the 
people of Sepphoris.’’®’ After Umayya’s death, Abū ‘Amr inherited Umayya’s wife Amina, 
the mother of Abū al-‘Asi, but I am not aware of any other Sepphorean connection. 

The above suggests that we must consider the possibility that the accusation of ‘Ugba’s 
Jewish background is merely a conflation of traditions about “Uqba, the Umayyads, and per- 
haps even an extension and back-formation from the Walid story. Even if al-Mas‘tdi himself 
may well have known of an independent story describing ‘Uqba—or perhaps Abū ‘Amr— 
as Jewish, as suggested above, this story itself may be an outgrowth of SAqil’s charge to Walid. 
Both parties are replaced by more famous relatives, and the “non-Arab brute” (“ilj) replaced 
by “Jews,” a charge which, as we have seen, appears to be appropriate for “Uqba. The story 
is then placed into the framework of Muhammad’s exchange with “Uqba after Badr. 


VI. THE ARROW PRODUCED A SOUND: SUMAR’S PROVERB 


In al-Bakri’s account, after Muhammad described “Uqba as a Jew, ‘Umar b. al-Khattab 
is quoted as having said “the arrow has produced a sound not of them.” This is a reference 
to the divining arrows used by the pre-Islamic Arabs. These arrows were used, for exam- 
ple, in the maysir, a game of chance in which portions of the meat of slaughtered animals 
could be divided; it was forbidden under Islam (Qur°an 2:219, 5:90). Al-Maydani reports 
that when an arrow was not of the same substance as the others, a contestant could roll it 
in his hands and it would emit a different sound from that of the others.® Divining arrows 
were also part of the cult of the god Hubal, used to determine whether someone was truly 
part of a tribe. In any case, “Umar’s quote became a proverb with the sense “a man as- 
cribes a false origin to himself.” As we have seen, sometimes ‘Umar’s proverb is given 
as a statement that stands alone, as it is in al-Bakri’s account; in some cases, it becomes the 
response to “Uqba (or to al-Walid). 

The proverb of the arrow with a different sound relates to adoption and tribal member- 
ship, of course. As noted above, in pre-Islamic times, adoption meant full absorption into 
the kinship system. It is hard to say whether the comments stemming from “Aqil, Daghfal, 
and others stressing genealogical descent from a Jew or “Jlj reflect the new attitude towards 
adoption, or, as we have noted, an awareness that the kinship was fictional or metaphoric, 
not fully genealogical. 


VII. CONCLUSION 


We cannot come to a conclusive reconstruction of the chain of development of the re- 
port that “Uqba was called “a Jew from the Jews of Sepphoris” or of Umayya’s adoption 
of the son of a Jewish slave-woman. Overall, there is reason to suspect that in its details 
the story represents a literary development rather than a factual account but that it rests on 


66 Tbid., trans. vol. 15, p. 262. 6 Tbn al-Kalbi, Kitab al-Asnam (Cairo, 1965), 
67 Tbn al-Athir, Al-Kamil, vol. 4, p. 471. p. 28. 
o8 Al-Maydānī, Al-Amthāl, vol. 1, pp. 191 f. 70 Lane, EI, p. 653, s.v. hanna. 
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a solid historical basis. In other words, there seems no reason to doubt Dhakwan’s Seppho- 
rean, slave ancestry. The report of Muhammad’s supposed retort to Dhakwan’s grandson 
about his being a Jewish Sepphorean may be less historically accurate, however. It is possi- 
ble that it reflects a combination of anti-Jewish sentiment, ‘Ugqba’s ties to the Jews, antipathy 
to the Umayyads or to particular Umayyads, and especially a back-formation from the work 
of genealogists active in early Islamic times, such as SAqil and Daghfal. 

Sepphoris is the only town ever mentioned in the various versions of this tradition. In 
fact, it is cited at every stage of the tradition’s development: Umayya, “Uqba, Walid, even 
“Abd al-Malik. Most of the traditions associate it with Jews; in the case of ‘Aqil, who calls 
al-Walid an “ilj, al-Mas‘udi glosses a Jewish reference. There is no evidence of a literary 
reason for having chosen Sepphoris as the locale associated with the non-Muslim back- 
ground. In both the Roman and well into the Byzantine periods, Sepphoris might have 
been seen as a large city, and indeed its prominence in earlier times was long remembered 
by the Jews. But by the times of the writers who recorded these traditions, Sepphoris was 
a small town in a rural district. Given the need of al-Mas‘tdi and others to describe its lo- 
cation, it seems unlikely that it was at that time a “more famous” replacement for the name 
of some other village. So Sepphoris is clearly part of the story, although lacking other infor- 
mation, all we can say is that even in the tenth and eleventh centuries, references to Jews 
being from there in the sixth and seventh century seemed natural. 

What about the derisive use of the accusation of Judaism? We have seen that SUqba’s 
Judaism may have been ascriptive instead of (or also) purely genealogical, and it is prob- 
ably important to note that it may tell us more about what it meant to be “called a Jew” 
than about actual Jews or Judaism. Certainly, there is no hint whatsoever that “Uqba or 
even Turna had any meaningful religious or communal identification as Jews. Rather, it 
seems to reflect, on the one hand, that Jews, especially Jews who were not free, had per- 
haps the lowest status in the pre-Islamic scheme of such things. On the other hand, “Uqba 
and his son were identified with an antagonistic attitude to Muhammad, to the Caliph, and 
to Islam, as were the Jews, who shared this antagonism and rejection of Islam. Moreover, 
genealogy was used as a weapon in the early Islamic period, as we saw in ‘Aqil’s state- 
ment and Fadl b. SAbbas’s poem. 

Still, the charge of being Jewish is one we have read of from time to time, and it is often 
unclear as to whether there is any truth to it. Quite clearly, it is not complementary. In con- 
text, it symbolizes a rejection of the umma, the Islamic nation. “Uqba was not killed because 
he was a Jew or of Jewish heritage but because of his continuing antagonism to Muhammad 
and Islam and possibly because of the tensions between the Muslims and Jews of Medina 
at the time of the Battle of Badr. This was shortly after the change that was made in the 
direction faced in prayer away from Jerusalem and just before the Muslims’ opposition 
to the Banū Qaynuqa. The Banū Qaynuqa were one of the three major Jewish tribes of 
Medina and the first to be vanquished by the Muslims; some strands of Muslim historiogra- 
phy connect them with the Meccan attack at Badr as well. As E M. Donner has observed: 


The fate of the B. Qaynuga‘ with regard to both the timing and the causes of their expulsion can per- 
haps be best understood within the context of the evolving strategies of Muhammad’s struggle with 
Mecca. ”! 


7l E M. Donner, “Muhammad’s Political Consoli- World 69 (1979): 229-47, esp. pp. 231-32. 
dation in Arabia up to the Conquest of Mecca,” Muslim 
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The opposition between the Jews and Muhammad is a frequent motif in the historiography 
of this period. Thus when “Uqba claims protection from Muhammad on the basis of their 
both being members of the Quraysh, Muhammad’s response signals that his kinship will not 
protect him, as “Uqba is actually an enemy of the umma, as such more Jew than Quraysh. 

Perhaps later on, when the struggle with the Jews was no longer current, “ilj replaced 
“Jew” in similar accusations based on the same genealogy. Or, as often may have been the 
case, the tensions of the reign of “Uthman and especially the first Civil War that followed 
it were projected backwards literarily, with the format of Muhammad’s response to “Uqba 
following a pattern actually established by SAgil. 

But in our story we have to remember that political motives and literary agenda mark our 
analysis at almost every point. Al-Mas‘iidi is known for his antipathy to the Umayyads, and 
Umayyad-Hashimite rivalry has been a constant of our analysis. Even al-Bakri may have 
had a personal stake in the version he chose to report: he was a pure Arab, not of Qurayshi 
descent, whose grandfather was, for a time, the independent ruler of one of the Spanish 
provinces in the period of anarchy following the demise of the Spanish Umayyads. 

The accusation of a branch of the Umayyads as having a Sepphorean Judaic heritage is a 
small footnote in Islamic history. But it illuminates a number of interesting issues. It sheds 
light on the status and nature of Jews, in actuality and in perception. It illustrates how tricky 
a literary motif can be. Turna and her Jewish husband no doubt symbolize the fate of the 
Jews of Palestine as they sank into low and often slave status. Their descendants no longer 
were considered Jews in everyday life; yet they may have been accused of being Jews 
when it was necessary for literary or polemical purposes. For the most part, the nature of 
pre-Islamic adoption wiped out the everyday significance of Jewish heritage; the non-Arab 
ancestors would not be part of the standard genealogy. The circumstances of the adoption 
would be recalled by professional genealogists and poets, dragged out for polemical pur- 
poses. Perhaps even the accusations against “Uqba were placed back into Muhammad’s 
mouth by later opponents of al-Walid or other Umayyads. But this story is still somewhat 
unusual. The Jews had a lowly status, and an accusation of Jewish origin may have been 
thought an effective way to denigrate an opponent, but the relative infrequency of stories 
such as “Uqba’s indicates that this was still a fairly rare occurrence. 
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